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PREFACE 


Thl3  study  is  generally  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
secondary  education  in  Vijaya  Vidyalaya,  ore  specifically 
it  deals  with  guidance  services  in  the  schools  of  this  com- 
munity. A word  of  explanation  to  the  American  reader  is 
necessary  for  a proper  understanding  of  the  study,  its  con- 
tent and  organization.  The  American  reader  should  remember 
that  the  everyday,  common  and  accepted  educational  practices 
and  principles  in  American  schools  are  not  everyday,  common 
and  accepted  practices  and  principles  in  Indian  schools. 
Therefore,  considerable  material  of  an  elementary  nature  is 
presented  along  with  more  background  and  related  data  than 
ordinarily  would  bo  found  in  a thesis  in  order  that  the 
Indian  reader,  not  oriented  to  modern  educational  practice, 
might  read  with  greater  understanding.  It  should  also  be 
remembered  that  material  had  to  be  quoted  for  the  sake  of 
Indian  readers,  who  would  not  have  the  original  sources 
available  in  the  country.  The  effort  throughout  has  been  to 
write  in  a manner  as  to  make  the  study  a serviceable  one. 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  purpose  of  this  study. — This  thesis  is  concerned 
with  three  questions.  First,  whet  are  the  guidance  needs 
of  high  school  pupils  in  Vijaya  Vidyalaya,  Gulbarga  Dn., 
India?  Second,  to  what  extent  and  how  well  are  these  needs 
being  met?  Third,  how  can  these  needs  be  met  more  satis- 
fac torily? 

Limitations  and  Justification. — Someone  has  said  the 
techniques  and  methods  used  in  Indian  schools  are  borrowed 
from  the  '7est  and  they  continue  in  use  long  after  they  are 
discarded  and  replaced  by  new  ones  in  the  'eat.  The  ex- 
planation for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  educational  policy 
of  India.  India  has  no  effective  educational  policy.  Sub- 
jects of  study  have  been  added  or  eliminated  because  of  pre- 
vailing public  opinion,  financial  needs  or  administrative 
conditions,  rather  than  as  the  result  of  any  carefully  pre- 
pared educational  program  based  on  the  real  needs  of  native 
youth.  This  state  of  affairs  may  have  been  understandable 
when  India  was  under  a foreign  rule.  Since  India  is  in- 
dependent now,  it  should  be  possible  for  the  government  to 
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formulate  a sound  educational  policy.  In  formulating  a new 
educational  policy,  India  need  not  pass  through  all  the 
intermediate  educational  experiences  and  mistakes  experi- 
enced by  the  Ttfest.  She  can  adapt  and  utilize  the  highest 
and  best  educational  principles  and  practices  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  It  is  no  longer  enough  that  the  schools  give 
merely  training  in  academic  work,  but  they  should  also 
train  the  child  for  all  important  aspects  of  living. 
Vocational,  physical,  social  and  personal  training  are  as 
essential  as  academic  preparation.  Further,  changes  in  the 
concept  of  education  and  changes  in  society  have  made  guid- 
ance service  a much  needed  aspect  of  the  school  program. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a school  can  discharge 
its  duties  satisfactorily  without  some  kind  of  guidance 
service.  Guidance  is  indispensable  In  every  school.  The 
writer  fully  realizes  this  need  for  Guidance,  and  has  out- 
lined in  this  study  a guidance  program  which  he  proposes 
to  initiate  in  his  own  school  on  his  return  to  India. 

Because  of  the  location  of  the  school,  it  will  obvious- 
ly be  impossible  to  report  detailed  evidences  of  the  needs 
for  guidance  service.  However,  the  writer,  besides  being 
a product  of  one  of  the  Mission  high  schools  similar  to 
Vijaya  Vidyalaya,  has  been  on  the  staff  of  Vijaya  Vidyalaya 
for  nearly  six  years.  He  has  also  been  the  superintendent 
of  a boys’  hostel  for  three  years.  Hence,  he  possesses  to 
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an  intimate  degree  a knowledge  of  the  condition  and  needs 
of  the  local  pupils. 

This  study  therefore,  is  based  mainly  on  authoritative 
opinions  and  data  selected  by  examination  of  literature, 
survey  reports,  and  commission  reports;  by  consultation 
with  the  leaders  in  the  field  of  guidance,  through  knowledge 
obtained  from  instruction  in  graduate  courses  in  guidance 
and  education,  and  through  visits  to  some  selected  education- 
al institutions  where  guidance  programs  are  in  operation. 

Setting  of  the  Study 

The  community. — For  administrative  purposes,  Hyderabad 
State  is  divided  into  four  zones  or  subhas.  One  of  these 
four,  Gulbarga  subha,  has  as  its  center  of  government  the 
town  of  Gulbarga.  The  main  railway  line  connecting  the  two 
important  seaports,  Bombay  and  Madras,  passes  through  this 
town,  so  it  assumes  economic  importance  in  the  country.  It 
is  situated  on  the  borders  of  three  provinces  speaking  three 
different  languages  - Kannada,  Telgu  and  Marathi.  Including 
the  state  language,  Urdu,  there  are  four  languages  spoken 
in  Gulbarga.  For  an  agricultural  country  like  India, 

Gulbarga  should  be  considered  as  an  industrial  town.  It  has 
cotton  mills  and  oil  mills. 

The  school  and  its  program. --There  are  four  high 
schools  and  one  Junior  college  in  Gulbarga.  Vijaya 
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Vidyalaya  i3  one  of  the  high  schools.  It  is  a unique  high 
school  in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  only  co-educational  high 
school  in  the  entire  state.  It  is  sponsored  by  the  American 
Methodist  Church,  which  raised  the  school  to  the  secondary 
school  level  in  order  to  provide  secondary  education  for 
children  coming  from  four  districts  under  its  jurisdiction: 
Bidar,  Gulbarga,  Raichur  and  Yadgir.  The  school  is  recog- 
nized by  the  government  as  being  on  a par  with  public  high 
schools.  It  receives  government  subsidy.  The  school  has 
elementary  and  secondary  classes  in  one  building  under  a 
single  administration.  The  elementary  school  includes  seven 
grades  and  the  secondary  school  is  composed  of  three  grades. 

Pro -ram  of  studies. — The  program  is  arranged  under 
three  headings  - Compulsory,  Optional  and  Additional.  The 
counterpart  of  Optional  courses  in  America  would  be  fields 


of 

specialization. 

Compulsory  courses 

Optional  courses 

1. 

Kannada 

1. 

Higher  mathematics 

2. 

English 

2. 

History  of  England 

3. 

Elementary  mathematics 

- 

4. 

Elementary  science  (boys 

only) 

5. 

Domestic  science  (girls 

only) 

6. 

Indian  History 

Additional  courses 

7. 

world  Geography 

1. 

Urdu 

8. 

Civics 

2. 

Weaving 

9. 

Ethics 

3. 

Carpentry 
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Pupils. — The  majority  of  the  pupils  come  from  villages 
where  their  parents  are  farmers.  Very  few  of  the  parents 
can  read  and  write.  Their  knowledge  is  inadequate  to  guide 
their  children  in  vocational  and  educational  opportunities. 
Yet  parents  do  influence  their  children  and  their  cooperation 
in  helping  children  make  wise  choices  and  better  plans  should 
be  utilized.  Education  in  India  is  not  compulsory,  nor  is 
it  free.  Children  who  are  enrolled  in  the  schools  are  the 
fortunate  minority.  Their  education  should  be  very  care- 

i 

fully  charted  to  assure  that  this  advantage  is  not  wasted. 

School  authorities. — Usually  the  principal  of  the 
school  is  an  American  missionary.  He  is  assisted  by  a group 
of  nationals.  The  principal  is  not  able  to  give  his  full 
attention  to  the  problems  of  the  pupil  because  he  Is  handi- 
capped by  not  knowing  the  native  language  and  because  he 
has  a multiplicity  of  tasks.  The  teachers  are  concerned 
primarily  with  teaching  their  subjects.  Hence  interest  in 
pupils  as  Individuals  is  often  lacking. 

New  India. — The  national  government  is  very  enthusi- 
astic in  seeing  to  It  that  the  masses  become  better  educated. 
It  has  launched  a crusade  against  illiteracy.  Primary 
education  is  now  compulsory  in  certain  provinces.  The 
country  is  being  industrialized  very  fast.  The  simple 
Indian  life  is  approaching  the  complex  life  of  an  indus- 
trial country.  It  is  changing  almost  every  day.  In  this 
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setting  the  need  for  guidance  service  is  certainly  a major 

one. 

The  Nature  and  Need  of  Gulda  ce 
The  nature  of  guidance. — It  is  very  striking  to  note 
that  guidance  is,  even  to ugh  an  undeveloped  service,  very 
popular  in  most  American  high  schools.  It  began  in  Boston 
in  a small  way  in  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
and  has  developed  v<ith  such  amazing  rapidity  that  now  every 
city  of  fifty  thousand  people  has  some  phase  of  guidance  or 

y 

other.  It  is  also  striking  to  note  that  every  authority  in 

guidance  speaks  about  the  misapprehension,  misunderstanding, 

confusion,  and  uncertainty  surrounding  the  nature  and 

function  of  guidance.  Some  authorities  feel  that  guidance 

is  as  broad  as  all  education;  some  restrict  it  to  vocational 

guidance  alone.  Some  guidance  programs  consist  chiefly  of 

courses  in  occupational  information,  some  emphasize  character 

building,  and  still  others  stress  therapy  and  the  treatment 

2/ 

of  maladjustment  as  the  main  purpose  of  guidance.  Therefore, 
in  establishing  guidance  service  in  any  community  it  is  per- 
tinent to  &3k  what  it  is  and  how  it  can  be  used  for  the  best 
development  of  boys  and  girls.  The  writer,  for  hie  purpose, 

, y 

considers  ”raxler  s definition  of  guidance  as  most  appro- 

l/  Ar thur  J . one s , Principles  of  Guidance,  HcGraw  Hill  Book 
Company  Inc.,  New  York  and  London,  19^5 , p.  9. 

2/  Arthur  E.  Trsxler,  techniques  of  Guidance,  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  fork  and  London,  1945,  p.  2-3. 

y Ibid.,  p.  3. 
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Ideally  conceived,  guidance  enables  each  individual 
to  understand  his  abilities  and  interests,  to  develop 
them  as  we 11  as  possible,  to  relate  them  to  life  goals, 
and  finally  to  reach  a state  of  complete  and  mature 
self-guidance  as  a desirable  citizen  of  a democratic 
social  order.  Guidance  is  thus  vitally  related  to  every 
aspect  of  the  school  - the  curriculum,  the  methods  of 
Instruction,  attendance,  problems  of  scheduling,  the 
extra- curriculum,  the  health  and  physical  fitness  pro- 
gram, and  home  and  community  relations. 

The  implicit  philosophy  in  guidance  thus  defined  is 

that  education  does  not  consist  in  instructing  youth  in  the 

regular  school  subjects  alone,  but  undertakes  to  help  youth 

make  good  adjustments,  wise  decisions,  and  intelligent  plans. 

The  same  philosophy  is  attempted  to  be  expressed  in  this 

study. 


The  need  for  guidance. — Young  boys  and  girls  are  con- 
fronted with  more  numerous  and  more  perplexing  problems  to- 
day than  at  any  previous  time.  The  complexity  of  society, 
the  industrial  revolution,  enlarged  school  curriculum  and 
the  multiplicity  of  leisure  time  activity  have  multiplied 
youth’ s problems. 

When  boys  and  girls  reach  high  school  age,  their  social 
contacts  are  widened,  their  responsibility  for  making  plans 
is  increased,  and  their  sex  consciousness  is  awakened.  As 
they  come  across  these  various  situations  they  are  confronted 
with  questions  of  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  Long  before 
they  leave  high  school  they  are  supposed  to  make  a suitable 
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occupational  choice.  The  kind  of  step  taken  or  not  taken  in 
each  of  these  situations  largely  determines  the  individual*  s 
happiness  end  success  in  life.  If  left  to  themselves,  they 
may  adjust  poorly  and  make  wrong  choices.  They  would  seem 
to  require  the  services  of  trained  persons  who  can  under- 
stand youth  and  youth1 s problems.  Guidance  services  must 
recognize  youth  problems  and  help  youth  to  recognize  and 
solve  their  own  problems. 

The  needs  and  problems  of  Vljaya  Vldyalaya  pupils. — 

The  general  conditions  suggesting  need  for  guidance  in  the 
community  are  presented  under  "Setting  of  the  study*',  the 
general  problems  of  youth  are  presented  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  and  some  particular  problems  of  Vi Jay a Vldyalaya 
high  school  pupils  are  presented  below. 

When  the  writer  was  on  the  local  school  committee  the 
most  common  problems  in  which  pupils  were  involved  were: 

Sex  problems.  Under  the  Indian  social  custom  coeducation  is 
not  desirable;  at  least  not  on  the  high  school  level.  Be- 
cause this  is  the  only  coeducational  high  school  in  the 
community  it  seems  to  have  additional  problems.  There  1b 
still  segregation  within  the  coeducation  school.  Boys  sit 
on  one  side  of  the  room,  and  girls  sit  on  the  other.  Passing 
notes  from  one  group  to  the  other  Is  strictly  forbidden  under 
penalty  of  being  expelled  from  the  school.  Some  have  left 
school  and  their  chances  for  education  have  been  completely 
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ruined,  because  of  this  regulation.  But  offenses  are  neither 
eliminated  nor  reduced.  The  problem  needs  a different  kind 
of  treatment,  fear  of  expulsion  will  not  solve  the  problem, 
disciplinary  problems.  Disobedience  to  a teacher,  neglecting 
the  hostel  work,  going  off  the  school  premises  without  per- 
mission, acting  rudely  on  the  playground,  and  many  other  un- 
desirable actions  can  be  grouped  under  disciplinary  problems. 
Educational  problems.  Tany  school  failures  j nd  cases  of 
delinquency  ore  caused  by  poor  educational  adjustment  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils.  They  may  be  taking  courses  for  which 
they  are  entirely  unsuited,  and  in  which  they  cannot  achieve 
success.  They  become  dissatisfied  or  frustrated  and  express 
their  frustration  in  undesirable  behavior  of  some  sort. 

Some  typical  educational  problems  are,  " I have  too  much  home 
work",  "I  want  to  go  to  college,  but  which  one",  "what 
optional  shall  I choose?",  "English  is  the  only  subject  I 
don't  like". 

Vocational  problems.  As  in  education,  pupils  are  worried 
with  questions  concerning  vocations  such  as,  "This  is  my 
final  year,  I don’ t know  what  I am  going  to  do  next  year", 

"I  don’t  know  how  to  seek  work  or  where  to  seek  it",  "I  want 
to  become  a doctor  but  my  District  superintendent  wants  me 
to  become  a preacher" . 

Religious  problems.  ”T-?y  parents  are  Hindus,  but  I am  bap- 
tized", "last  Christmas  vacation  we  had  a good  festival  of 
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goddess  Kali  in  our  village,  I went  to  witness  the  fun,  but 
our  village  preacher  thinks  that  it  is  wrong  for  a Christian 
to  go  there”,  "There  are  many  doubts  about  God  I would  like 
to  have  cleared  up  but  I am  afraid  to  ask  anybody",  "People 
think  that  I am  an  atheist",  "My  parents  and  the  preacher 
are  not  on  good  terms",  these  and  many  other  such  problems 
are  the  every  day  problems  of  Vijaya  Vidyalaya  pupils. 

This  is  only  a partial  list  of  some  of  the  major 
problem  areas.  It  is  not  complete  in  any  respect.  These 
simple  questions  and  affirmations  of  problems  are  not  as 
simple  as  they  appear  to  be.  They  are  inextricably  inter- 
woven with  other  problems.  To  diagnose  and  remedy  them  is 
no  easy  Job  th  t anybody  can  do.  It  requires  trained  per- 
sons who  are  free  to  do  the  work. 

The  Scope  of  Guidance  Services 

The  essential  elements  of  guidance  service. — Originally 
guidance  services  were  limited  to  the  area  of  vocational 
choice  and  preparation.  As  the  movement  developed,  the  scope 
became  broader;  so  much  so  that  some  enthusiasts  call  all 
education  guidance.  The  dominant  thought  prevalent  among 
guidance  leaders  is  that  the  organization  and  functions  of 
guidance  should  vary  from  school  to  school  as  the  needs  of 
every  school  are  different.  Nevertheless,  there  are  certain 
fundamental  principles  upon  which  all  good  programs  are 
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' built.  Erickson  says: 

/lthough  each  guidance  program  must  be  organized 
and  administered  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  pupils  in  the 
school  and  the  resources  available  for  meeting  those 
needs,  there  remain  certain  fundamental  principles  upon 
which  all  programs  must  be  built. 

The  basic  services  in  a good  program  are  individual 
inventory  service,  informational  service,  counseling  ser- 
vice, placement  service,  and  follow-upservice.  A brief 
description  of  each  of  the  services  is  set  forth  below. 

Individual  inventory  service.  It  is  almost  a truism  that 
good  teaching  practice  in  general  and  guidance  service  in 
particular  begins  with  understanding  the  individual  and  his 
needs.  In  order  that  the  individual  may  make  right  choices 
and  suitable  adjustments,  the  knowledge  of  his  assets  and 
limitations  is  necessary.  Therefore,  a good  guidance  program 
should  begin  to  provide  for  the  systematic  collection,  inter- 
pretation, and  use  of  significant  information  about  the 
Individual. 

Informational  service.  Guidance  never  coerces  or  makes 
decisions  for  pupils,  it  provides  them  with  facts  and  rele- 
vant Information  and  leaves  them  to  make  their  own  decisions. 
Hence  informational  service  is  an  important  function  of 
guidance.  Information  concerning  educational  plans,  personal 

1 / Clifford  E.  Erickson  & Glenn  E.  Smith,  Organization  and 
Administration  of  Guidance  Services.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York  and  London,  1947,  p.  3. 
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problems,  and  vocational  opportunities  places  pupils  in  a 
better  position  to  make  good  choices  and  better  plans. 

Counseling  service.  The  fact  that  a pupil  knows  his  own 
assets  and  limitations,  as  well  as  the  occupational  and 
educational  opportunities  available,  does  not  completely 
guarantee  that  he  will  take  an  intelligent  plan  of  action 
under  all  circumstances.  There  are  situations  where  more 
than  information  is  needed.  Counseling  is  necessary. 
Counseling  makes  other  guidance  services  effective  and  use- 
ful. An  adequate  provision  for  counseling  is  important  in 
the  guidance  program. 

Placement  service.  Another  important  guidance  service 
is  that  of  placement.  Whenever  a pupil  is  making  a new  move, 
he  needs  help:  for  example,  going  from  school  to  school,  or 
from  school  to  work,  or  trying  to  get  part  time  work.  Help 
is  necessary  before  and  after  making  the  move. 

Fallow-up  service.  A follow-up  service  is  the  best  means 
of  educational  research.  It  is  also  the  most  effective 
means  of  evaluating  the  school  program.  It  becomes  obliga- 
tory on  the  part  of  a school  to  know  what  happens  to  its 
pupils  after  they  leave  school.  Therefore,  the  school  should 
continue  to  help  students  adjust  to  new  situations.  Informa- 
tion thus  derived  helps  to  modify  the  school  program  and 
makes  it  more  effective  and  useful. 
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The  Organization  of  the  Study 
In  chapters  II  - V of  this  study,  each  of  the  basic 
elements  of  a guidance  program  is  considered  separately. 

Each  chapter  has  been  developed  so  as  to  indicate  (a)  the 
significance  of  the  particular*  service,  (b)  the  extent  to 
which  the  service  is  being  provided  at  present  in  Vijaya 
Vidyalaya,  and  (c)  certain  recommendations  for  improvement. 
In  chapter  VI,  the  factors  necessary  for  the  success  of  any 
guidance  program  in  Vijaya  Vidyalaya  are  discussed.  Chapter 
VII  summarizes  the  study. 
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CHAPTER  II 

UNDERSTANDING  PUPILS  AS  INDIVIDUALS 


Individual  Differences  are  Important 
Facts  about  pupils* — Facts  about  pupils  are  necessary 
in  order  to  understand  them  as  individuals.  Counseling  on 
the  basis  of  inadequate  information  about  the  counselee  is 
a dangerous  practice.  Effective  guidance  service  depends 
upon  the  acquisition  and  wise  use  of  accurate  and  pertinent 
information  about  each  individual  pupil. 

y 

In  a survey  Yeo  lists  ten  essential  kinds  of  informa- 
tion to  be  collected  and  used  for  effective  guidance  work 

and  good  teaching  practice.  These  are  comparable  to 

2/ 

Traxler's  ten  areas  of  information  concerning  the  history 

and  development  of  the  individual  pupil.  They  are: 

(1)  Health  and  physical  fitness  (2)  school  achieve- 
ment and  progress  record  (3)  individual  interests  (4) 
mental  ability  (5)  verbal  and  manual  skills  (6)  special 
aptitudes  (7)  personality  patterns  (8)  home  and  family 
background  (9)  out-of-school  activities  and  accomplish- 
ments and  (10)  nature  of  plans  for  the  future. 

then  such  data  are  collected  and  organized,  all  pupils 

do  not  appear  to  be  the  same.  They  are  different  from  one 

1/  J.  Wendell  Yeo,  Report  of  a Survey  of  Guidance  Services 
in  the  Junior  and  Senior  &lgh  Schools  of  .orcester, 
tassachusetts,  unpublished  report  > School  of  Education, 
Boston  University,  1948,  p.  8. 

2/  Op.  cit. , p.  20 
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another.  Recognition  of  individual  differences  is  a neces- 
sary phase  of  modern  education.  Homogeneous  grouping  and 
special  classes  have  emerged  as  a means  of  provision  for  in- 
dividual differences.  The  so-called  homogeneous  grouping 

y 

is  not  completely  homogeneous.  Billett  3a,,  s,  "A  really 
homogeneous  group  would  consist  of  but  one  individual,  and 
he  would  need  reclassifying  from  subject  to  subject  and  from 
day  to  day."  For  effective  teaching  of  boys  and  girls,  a 
knowledge  of  their  differences  in  intelligence,  degree  of 
mastery  of  the  tools  of  learning,  physical  and  emotional 
development,  social  abilities,  interests,  special  aptitudes, 
and  other  characteristics  is  necessary. 

For  the  guidance  worker,  the  differences  in  individuals 
are  important  from  the  standpoint  of  adjustment  and  achieve- 
ment. That  which  is  a good  opportunity  for  one  may  not  be 
good  for  another.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  guidance  worker  to 
help  individuals  to  recognize  their  particular  gifts  and 
encourage  them  to  develop  them  to  their  fullest  measure. 
Everyone  has  some  traits  in  which  he  is  stronger  than  in 
others.  By  providing  information  and  opportunities  for  ex- 
perience, the  guidance  worker  helps  the  individual  to  dis- 
cover that  special  talent  latent  in  him.  Information  about 
one* a self  and  experiences  in  various  human  activities  are 

1/  Roy  0.  Billett,  Provisions  for  Individual  Differences. 

Marking,  and  Promotion,  U.S.  Govt.  Printing  Office, 

Washington,  D.C.,  1933,  p.  16. 
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necessary  for  real  self-understanding. 

Helping  pupils  to  understand  thetnselves. — The  ultimate 
objective  of  ©11  guidance  is  self-guidance.  This  is  basi- 
cally true,  not  for  guidance  alone,  but  for  all  education. 

We  all  like  to  help  the  pupil  develop  so  that  he  can  take 
care  of  himself,  so  that  he  can  stand  on  his  own  feet  and 
not  be  dependent  upon  others.  The  effective  way  of  doing 
this  is  to  help  the  individual  understand  himself.  This 
particuler  aspect  of  guidance  work  is  c lied  self-appraisal. 
The  pupil  is  given  opportunities  to  gain  an  accurate  and  in- 
creasing understanding  of  his  abilities,  short-comings, 
Interests,  and  special  aptitudes.  In  addition  to  achieve- 
ment tests,  other  instruments  such  as  interest  Inventories, 
aptitude  tests  and  self-rating  scales  should  be  administered. 
There  must  be  opportunities  for  the  pupils  to  try  themselveB 
out  and  discover  their  special  talents  - either  mechanical, 
artistic,  social,  verbal,  scientific,  or  any  other.  In 
short,  through  the  knowledge  of  themselves  and  the  world 
of  work,  they  must  be  able  to  reduce  their  cnances  of  under- 
achieving and  minimize  the  dangers  in  over-exertion. 

Recording  important  Information.  Recording  information 
is  as  important  as  collecting  information.  Whenever  a sig- 
nificant fact  about  an  Individual  is  available,  it  should  be 
recorded.  It  is  obvious  that  in  order  to  have  a complete 
and  satisfactory  record  of  pupils  the  collection  of  data 
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should  begin  when  they  enter  3chool.  It  should  continue 
throughout  their  entire  school  career.  Every  teacher  should 
maintain  her  ovm  record  for  each  of  her  pupils.  There  must 
be  a central  cumulative  record  for  eech,  on  which  the  sig- 
nificant information  from  the  teacher’s  record  is  trans- 
mitted. The  cumulative  record  should  accompany  the  pupils 
as  they  progress  from  grade  to  grade  and  from  school  to 
school.  This  establishes  a continuous  history  of  each  pupil 
and  helps  serve  as  a graphic  picture  of  his  progress. 

Records  are  not  an  end  in  themselves;  they  are  a means 
to  an  end  - the  optimum  development  of  the  individual. 
Therefore,  the  records  must  be  used  and  used  with  intelli- 
gence. A single  item  of  information  c nnot  have  much  meaning 
in  itself  when  detached  from  other  information.  Every  fact 
must  be  studied  In  the  light  of  the  other  information  about 
tiie  individual.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  indivi- 
duals change.  An  item  of  information  recorded  last  year 
may  not  be  important  or  even  true  this  year.  Information 
about  traits  accumulated  over  a.  period  is  more  meaningful 
than  isolated  facts.  After  the  individual  inventory  has 
been  assembled,  the  data  must  be  interpreted  and  used  with 
great  care. 

Kinds  of  Records  Maintained  in  Vijaya  Vidyalaya 

The  school’s  knowledge  of  its  pupils. — 


There  are  four 
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records  maintained  in  Vljaya  Vidyalaya  which  can  be  consider- 
ed as  sources  of  information  about  pupils.  They  are  (a) 

Marks  Register  (b)  Attendance  Register  (c)  Hostel  Record, 
and  (d)  Health  Record. 

Marks  Re,  is ter. — The  Marks  Register  is  a record  of 
teachers'  marks  in  various  subjects  for  all  pupils,  arranged 
according  to  classes  or  grades.  Marks  given  to  students  in 
their  monthly  tests  and  terminal  examinations,  including 
the  final  examination,  are  recorded.  Scores  indicating  low 
achievement  are  noted  with  a red  circle  around  the  mark. 

This  is  the  only  record  available  to  show  the  scholastic 
progress  of  the  pupils.  However  accurate  these  marks  may  be, 
any  action  based  on  these  marks  alone  cannot  be  satisfactory. 
Teachers'  marks  are  not  always  a true  measure  of  achieve- 
ment. Much  has  been  written  about  the  variability  and  un- 
reliability of  teachers'  marks,  and  this  is  not  the  place  to 
elaborate  on  the  fact.  For  guidance  purposes,  other  factors 
which  influence  the  achievement  must  be  noted.  Some  of  these 
other  factors  are  application,  mental  ability,  interest  in 
work,  physical  condition,  punctuality,  and  other  personality 
traits. 

Attendance  Register. — Every  class  or  grade  has  an 
Attendance  Register.  In  addition  to  attendance  data,  items 
of  information  such  as  father's  name,  religion,  vaccination 
or  small-pox  innoculatlons,  total  attendance,  and  total 
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number  of  days  absent  are  recorded. 

Hostel  Record. — Each  ho  tel  has  a record  of  the  pupils 
who  live  in  the  hostel.  The  information  recorded  here  is 
limited  to  the  pupil’s  name,  father’s  name,  name  of  the 
village,  district,  date  of  birth,  date  of  entry  in  the  hostel, 
and  the  fees.  Hostel  life  affords  a good  opportunity  for 
collecting  data  concerning  the  personality  and  social  traits 
of  the  pupils.  Eighteen  hours  every  day  are  spent  in  the 
hostel.  The  hostel  record  should  be  augmented,  and  careful 
notation  of  social  behavior,  personality  traits,  interests, 
end  work  experienc  s should  properly  be  made. 

Health  Eecord. — Another  record  kept  is  the  Health 
Record.  This  is  on  a standard  form,  and  the  health  con- 
ditions ascertained  by  annual  inspection  are  recorded. 

The  information  available  from  the  above  four  records 
is  limited,  and,  therefore,  the  knowledge  of  the  school  about 
its  pupils  is  limited.  The  information  recorded  on  these 
records  covers  only  three  of  the  ten  areas  cited  as  being 
necessary  for  effective  guidance  work.  Some  people  may  pro- 
test that  the  lack  of  recorded  information  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  the  information  is  not  available.  They  may 

point  out  that  the  superintendent  and  the  teachers  know  their 

* 

pupils  and  their  home  conditions.  It  is  possible  for 
teachers  and  superintendents  to  collect  important  information 
about  a pupil  over  a period  of  two  or  three  years  in  a small 
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school.  But  they  cannot  be  on  call  with  information  for 
everybody  at  all  times.  Teachers  forget.  The  information 
must  be  recorded  if  accurate  data  is  desired  for  future  use. 

Recommendations  Concerning  the  Collection, 
Interpretation,  and  Use  of  Information 
About  Pupils 

In  the  light  of  information  available  now,  and  the  in- 
formation needed  for  effective  guidance  work,  it,  ijj  recom- 
mended: 

1.  That  provisions  be  made  for  training  teachers  and  coun- 
selors (a)  to  provide  a better  general  understanding  of  the 
needs  and  the  behavior  of  boys  and  girls,  and  (b)  to  acquaint 
them  with  better  methods  of  collecting,  recording,  inter- 
preting, and  using  significant  information  about  pupils. 

2.  That  a uniform  cumulative  record  be  devised  for  the  four 
middle  schools  - Gulbarga,  Bidar,  Raichur,  and  Yadgir  and  be 
sent  along  with  the  pupil  when  he  comes  to  Vijaya  Vidyalaya. 
It  should  be  used  (a)  to  help  the  pupil  adjust  to  the  new 
school  (b)  to  determine  their  individual  needs,  and  (c)  to 
help  plan  the  pupil’s  high  school  program. 

3.  That  a uniform  cumulative  guidance  record  be  developed 
for  use  in  classes  from  grades  8-10  in  Vijaya  Vidyalaya. 

This  record  should  be  a logical  continuation  of  the  pupil’s 
middle-school  cumulative  record  and  be  used  with  it. 
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"Cumulative  record"  would  be  an  addition  to  educational 
terminology  in  India,  and,  therefore,  some  of  the  salient 
points  about  it  will  be  explained.  From  a non-technical 
standpoint,  the  words  "cumulative  record"  may  mean  any 
record  that  is  formed  or  becomes  larger  by  means  of  suc- 
cessive additions.  The  term  is  also  used  in  a restricted 
sense  to  mean  a school  record  in  which  there  is  objective 
measurement  and  personality  data.  In  its  still  more  re- 
stricted sense,  it  aoplied  to  the  cumulative  record  forms 

y 

of  the  American  Council  on  Education.  In  this  study,  the 
cumulative  record  refers  to  all  records  that  make  pro- 
visions for  the  accumulation  of  significant  and  compre- 
hensive information  about  an  individual  pupil  over  a period 
of  years.  A good  cumulative  record  would  be  one  that  is 
developed  by  group  thinking  and  with  the  approval  of  all 
teachers,  counselors,  and  administrators  of  all  the  schools. 
The  development  of  the  cumulative  record  would  be  a good 
project  for  in-service  training  in  guidance  work. 

4.  That  the  Transfer  Certificate  of  pupils  coming  from  the 
various  middle- schools  be  accompanied  by  whatever  informa- 
tion the  middle-schools  have  collected  about  the  pupil  over 
a period  of  seven  to  eight  years. 

5.  That  provisions  be  made  for  procuring  and  recording 

TT  Arthur  E.  Traxler,  Techniques  of  Guidance.  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York  and  London,  1945,  p. 213. 
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information  concerning  social  and  personality  traits,  in- 
terests, and  future  plans,  and  home  and  work  experience. 

6.  That  a testing  program  consisting  of  intelligence  tests, 
achievement  tests,  ratings  of  interest  inventories,  and 
special  aptitude  tests  be  introduced  in  the  school  as  soon 
as  they  are  available  in  the  country. 

7.  That  free  use  be  made  of  methods  such  as  anecdotal 
records,  records  of  activities,  and  autobiographies. 

8.  That  the  Information  obtained  from  the  pupil's  cumulative 
record  be  interpreted  to  the  individual  and  evaluated  in 
terms  of  his  p rsonal  needs,  adjustments,  and  plans  for  the 
future. 

9.  That  provision  be  made  for  a central  office  for  recording 
the  information  and  keeping  the  records  safe.  The  records 

of  all  students  must  be  filed  in  a safe  place. 
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CHAPTER  III 


INFORMATIONAL  SERVICE 

Significance  and  Scope  of  Informational  Service 

Kinds  of  information. — In  the  preceding  chapter  the 
need  for  understanding  the  pupil  and  helping  him  to  under- 
stand himself  is  emphasized  as  a first  step  in  the  guidance 
program.  Another  major  function  of  the  guidance  program, 
and  the  second  to  be  considered  in  this  study,  is  to  pro- 
vide the  kinds  of  information  the  individual  may  need  to 
make  adjustments  and  plans.  To  make  suitable  adjustments 
and  proper  plans,  pupils  need  to  be  informed  about  their 
own  school  and  other  schools.  A fair  knowledge  of  colleges 
and  the  universities  in  the  province  and  the  country  is 
necessary.  So,  also,  knowledge  of  occupations,  of  both 
opportunities  and  requirements  for  employment  in  the  com- 
munity in  particular,  and  the  country  in  general,  is  essen- 
tial. Personal  and  social  problems  and  the  knowledge  of  how 
to  meet  these  problems  effectively  cannot  be  overlooked. 

Only  then  are  pupils  in  a position  to  choose,  plan,  and 
adjust  with  minimum  difficulty  and  greater  probability  of 
success.  Hence,  informational  service  is  an  important 
function  of  the  guidance  program.  Each  of  these  types  of 
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information  will  be  considered  separately  in  turn  in  this 
chapter. 


Educational  Information 

Acquainting  pupils  with  the  school. — Adjustment  situ- 
ations incidental  to  leaving  home  and  going  to  a new  school 
are  natural  and  numerous.  The  school  mist  have  a well- 
planned  and  a continuous  orientation  program.  The  aims  of 
orientation  courses  are  different  for  each  school,  depend- 
ing on  the  needs  peculiar  to  each.  T e general  range  of 

y 

aims  can  be  gauged  from  the  report  by  Fitts  and  Swift  in 
an  analysis  of  aims  of  orientation  courses  in  seventy-nine 
institutions. 

Aims  of  Orientation  Courses  in  79  Institutions 


Number  of  Institutions 
Class  of  Alms Stating  Aim 


1.  To  adjust  the  student  to  college  life  43 

2.  To  acquaint  the  student  with  the  main  human 

problems  of  the  day  21 

3.  To  teach  how  to  study  15 

4.  To  survey  the  bases  and  background  of  present-day 

civilization  15 

5.  To  introduce  the  students  to  a specific  field 

of  collegiate  study  15 

6.  To  arouse  in  the  student  a consciousness  of  his 

relationships  and  realization  of  his  responsi- 
bilities as  a member  of  society  and  as  a citizen  10 

7.  To  assist  in  choice  of  life  work  7 

8.  To  serve  as  an  introduction  to  reflective  thinking  6 

9.  To  acquaint  the  student  with  the  history  of 

civilization 

10.  To  survey  the  entire  field  of  collegiate  study  6 


1/  Charles  T.  Fitts  and  Swift,  The  Construction  of  Oriental 
tlon  Courses  for  College  Freshmen.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Publications  in  Education,  Vol.  2,  No.  3, 
pp.  192-193. 
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As  a frame  of  reference  for  this  study,  orientation  means 
to  make  the  physical  plant  of  the  school  and  the  facilities 
familiar  to  the  new-comer.  He  should  know  the  services 
available  to  him.  He  should  have  an  opportunity  to  learn 
about  his  responsibilities  in  matters  such  as  taking  care 
of  school  property,  making  up  work,  and  attendance  require- 
ments. He  should  be  helped  to  understand  the  rules  and 
regulations  and  reasons  for  such  rules  and  regulations  in 
the  school.  The  history,  traditions,  and  purpose  of  the 
school  should  be  familiar  to  every  pupil. 

Informing  parents  about  the  school. — Home  and  school 
have  a joint  venture  and  together  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  helping  the  child  develop  a wholesome 
personality.  It  is  as  important  for  the  home  to  know  about 
the  school  as  it  is  for  the  school  to  know  about  the  home. 
The  provision  for  the  school  to  know  about  the  home  i3  ex- 
plained under  "Understanding  the  Pupils  as  Individuals".  At 
this  point,  It  is  pertinent  to  discuss  Informing  the  home 
about  the  school.  All  parents  want  to  know  and  should  know 
about  the  school  which  their  children  attend.  The  policies, 
program,  and  procedures  of  the  school  should  be  familiar 
to  every  parent  whose  child  is  in  the  school.  The  haphazard 
information  gleaned  from  their  own  children,  or  from  the 
progress  cards,  or  from  individual  teachers,  is  not  complete 
enough  for  them  to  understand  the  policies  of  the  school  so 
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that  they  can  cooperate  with  the  school  in  helping  the 
children  make  the  best  of  the  opportunities  available  in 
the  school.  A new  and  vitalized  program  of  parent  orienta- 
tion to  education  is  an  immediate  need.  Recommendations 
pertaining  to  this  and  other  aspects  of  the  orientation 
service  will  be  made  in  the  last  section  of  this  chapter. 

Helpinp;  pupils  with  their  educational  planning.  — For 
some  reason,  the  primary  concern  of  educators  in  India  seems 
to  be  the  mastery  of  certain  prescribed  subject-matter,  the 
passing  of  examinations  thereon,  and  the  handling  of  dis- 

y 

cipline  problems,  as  Myers  says,  "In  modern  schools,  no 
longer  ability  to  pass  examinations,  nor  discipline,  nor 
athletic  standing,  but  the  child  himself  becomes  the  central 
object  of  the  school."  This  switch  over  from  emphasis  on 
subject  matter  to  the  child  as  the  central  object  of  the 
school  calls  for  new  attitudes  and  responsibilities.  The 
change  that  comes  in  the  whole  educational  concept  as  a 
result  of  this  principle  of  the  child  as  the  center  of  the 

i/ 


school  has  been  stated  by  Myers  as  follows: 


The  most  Important  advantage  of  the  genetic  point 
of  view  is  its  effect  upon  the  teacher  himself,  once  he 
really  gets  it.  He  looks  upon  the  same  school  equip- 
ment, the  same  daily  routing,  the  same  boys  and  girls 
as  before,  but  his  attitude  toward  them  is  as  different 
as  was  the  astronomer’s  attitude  towards  the  heavens 


v 


George  E.  Myers,  "Moral  Training  in  the  School" 
Pedagogical  Seminary,  XIII  (December  1906),  p. 


2/  Ibid.,  p.  452 
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when  he  passed  from  the  geocentric  to  the  heliocentric 
conception  of  the  solar  system.  No  longer  ability  to 
pass  examinations,  nor  discipline,  nor  athletic  stand- 
ing, but  the  child  himself  becomes  the  central  object 
of  the  school. 

This  study  presupposes  that  the  child  is  the  central 
concern  of  the  school,  for  articulation  of  the  guidance 
program  in  particular  and  education  in  general.  To  help 
pupils  plan  their  program  of  studies  according  to  their 
needs,  abilities,  and  aptitudes,  a definite  knowledge  of 
the  offerings  and  purposes  of  each  course  and  curriculum 
must  be  made  available.  The  students  must  be  helped  to 
adjust  to  the  curriculum  and  teachers,  so  that  they  may 
succeed  in  their  program  of  studies.  Help  in  securing 
information  about  different  colleges  in  respect  to  its 
general  standing,  its  off  rings,  purposes,  requirements 
for  admission,  cost  of  attendance,  scholarships,  and 
stipends,  if  any,  must  be  given.  The  relationship  of  the 
courses  to  each  other  and  to  life  must  be  made  clear.  Such 
information  as  has  been  described  is  not  only  useful  but 
necessary  for  pupils  to  make  their  educational  plans  and 
succeed  in  them. 

Occupational  Information 

Vocational  choice  and  its  slgnlf icance. — Perhaps  it 
will  not  be  too  long  until  the  schools  in  India  come  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  teaching  occupational  informa- 
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tion.  As  Myers  says, 

Helping  youth  to  obtain  reliable  and  significant 
information  upon  which  to  base  a oho ice  of  occupation, 
aiding  him  to  find  a suitable  opportunity  to  begin 
work  in  the  occupation  of  his  choice,  and  giving  him 
additional  assistance  as  needed  during  the  period  of 
adjustment  and  further  training  after  employment  be- 
gins are  just  as  truly  educational  service  as  teaching 
the  same  youth  history  or  mathematics. 

One  of  the  important  innovations  in  the  traditional  school 

curriculum,  which  was  concerned  exclusively  with  developing 

\ ' ■ " , V •*..  v.’  ' J . . 

verbal  and  numerical  skills,  is  to  give  the  young  people 

aid  in  the  choice  of  an  occupation.  Choice  of  occupation 

is  one  of  the  most  Important  decisions  that  an  individual 

must  make.  The  significance  and  the  importance  of  the 

occupation  to  the  individual  and  to  society  is  brought  home 

2/ 

by  Yeo  when  he  says, 

A person* s occupation  determines  his  standard  of 
living.  It  affects  the  nature  of  his  family  and  social 
life.  It  has  a tremendous  bearing  on  the  development 
of  his  personality  and  life  philosophy.  A business  or 
industry  stands  to  gain  or  lose  heavily  by  the  degree 
of  occupational  adjustment  that  characterizes  its 
working  force.  Today  society  is  placing  increasing 
responsibility  on  the  school  to  prepare  youth  to  choose 
well  the  field  of  work  where  they  best  can  work,  earn, 
and  serve. 

Occupational  information  should  be  a first  step  in  Vijaya 

Vldyalaya  towards  the  ends  indicated  above. 

The  content  of  an  occupational  course. — Though  the 

1/  George  T.  Myers,  The  Problem  of  Vocational  Guidance, 

The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  192?,  p.  43 


2/  Op.  cit. , pp  21-22. 
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occupations  In  a community  and  needs  of  the  boys  and  girls 
in  that  community  largely  determine  the  content  of  an 
occupational  course,  yet  the  need  for  and  the  Importance  of 
orienting  the  student  to  the  world  of  work  in  general  should 

y 

not  be  overlooked.  As  Brewer  says,  the  occupational  course 
content  '‘...should  comprise  the  examination  of  each  of  the 
main  vocations  with  its  characteristics  such  as  advantages, 
problems  or  disadvantages,  remuneration,  possible  lines  of 
promotion,  desirable  preparation,  manner  of  entering,  and 
service  to  the  community."  The  chief  aim  of  an  occupational 
course  should  not  consist  merely  of  an  encyclopedic  canvass 
of  a large  number  of  occupations  but  of  giving  such  in- 
formation as  is  necessary  to  stimulate  interest  in  many 
ways  in  which  people  earn  a living,  to  sense  the  dignity  of 
all  honest  and  needed  labor  and  to  gain  first-hand  experi- 
ence as  far  as  possible  so  as  to  be  able  to  make  an  intelli- 
gent choice  of  one’ s life  work. 

Outline  study  of  an  occupation. — There  are  many  out- 
line  studies  of  occupations  in  the  literature.  As  a sample 
for  making  an  outline  in  the  school,  this  outline  suggested 

y 

by  Myers  is  adopted. 

1/  John  r.  Brewer,  "Vocational  Guidance  Through  the  Life- 
Career  Course",  school  and  Society,  XI,  November  10. 

1917,  pp  541-545. 

2/  George  'yers,  Principles  and  Techniques  of  Vocational 

Guidance,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company.  Inc.,  New  York  and 
London,  1941,  pp.  111-112. 
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1.  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  OCCUPATION.  Ho?/  does  it  serve  society? 
How  many  people  does  it  employ?  Is  this  number  increasing 

or  decreasing?  Is  it  widely  distributed,  or  localized?  If 
localized,  in  what  principal  centers  is  it  carried  on?  What 
briefly  is  its  history? 

2.  NATURE  OF  THE  WORK.  What  does  the  worker  do?  Is  the 

work  highly  repetitive  or  quite  varied?  Does  it  tend  to 
stimulate  growth? 

3.  WORKING  CONDITIONS.  Is  the  work  indoors  or  outdoors? 

Does  the  worker  stand  or  sit?  What  are  the  general  sanitary 
conditions?  What  kind  of  fellow  workers  will  one  have?  What 
are  the  working  hours?  What  kind  of  organization  is  there 
among  the  workers?  How  important  is  membership  in  this 
organization? 

4.  PERSONAL  QUALITIES  NEEDED.  What  physical  qualities  are 
necessary  — strength,  endurance,  hearing,  eyeslgnt,  etc.? 
What  degree  of  intelligence  and  of  emotional  stability?  What 
personality  traits  — initiative,  cooperation,  persistence, 
leadership,  etc.  are  they  highly  important? 

5.  PREPARATION  NEEDED.  What  general  education  and  special 
training  are  necessary  or  desirable?  How  and  where  may  the 

special  training  be  obtained? 

6.  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  ADVANCEMENT.  How  does  one  enter  the 
occupation?  At  what  age  approximately?  hat  are  the  aver- 
age periods  of  service  at  different  levels  of  the  occupation? 
What  supervisory  or  administrative  jobs  in  the  field  lie 
ahead?  What  are  the  principal  related  occupations  in  which 
one  might  seek  advancement? 

7.  COMPENSATION.  What  annual  earnings  may  one  expect  at 

first?  What  are  the  average  earnings  of  experienced  workers? 
What  are  exceptional  earnings?  How  are  earnings  affected  as 
one  advances  in  age?  How  is  the  compensation  paid  — weekly, 
monthly,  for  special  service  rendered  (e.g.,  doctor,  archi- 
tect), etc.f  Are  there,  also,  commissions  on  sales?  Dis- 
counts on  goods  purchased  from  the  employer  by  the  worxer? 
Profit  sharing?  Bonuses?  What  annuity  or  retirement  pro- 
visions are  in  effect?  Are  there  other  compensations,  such 
as  unemployment  insurance,  sick  benefits,  long  vacations? 

8.  ADVANTAGES  AND  DISADVANTAGES.  This  is  mainly  a summary 
heading  under  which  the  more  outstanding  features  of  the 
occupation  are  listed  under  the  other  headings  and  brought 
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together.  Also,  Important  features  that  do  not  fit  under 
other  headings  may  be  placed  here. 

This  outline  is  not  presented  as  something  to  be 

strictly  adhered  to  in  to to,  but  in  order  to  serve  as  a 

guide  in  formulating  an  outline  suitable  to  the  occupational 

conditions  in  India.  Of  course,  many  of  the  phases  will  be 

the  sa  e,  perhaps  slightly  different  in  degree  rather  than 

in  kind. 

Helping  Pupils  with  Personal-Social  Problems 
education  as  problem  solving. — There  are  many  defini- 
tions of  education.  The  more  recent  definitions  express  the 
idea  of  preparing  pupils  to  adjust  to  life.  Ideally,  the 
definition  is  accepted  by  all,  but  in  practice  the  curri- 
culum gets  the  greater  attention.  The  purpose  of  a defini- 
tion here  is  not  to  add  one  more  definition  to  the  already 
existing  ones,  but  to  reiterate  that  education  should  train 
pupils  to  solve  their  problems.  The  need  of  helping  pupils 
to  solve  their  educational  and  vocational  problems  has  been 
considered  in  previous  sections  of  this  chapter.  In  this 
section,  help  in  solving  personal-social  problems  will  be 
considered.  Some  writers  call  this  service  personal  guidance. 

y 

Jones  defines  personal  guidance  as: 

...the  help  given  In  the  development  of  the  in- 
dividual as  a person,  not  merely  as  a worker,  or  as  a 
student,  but  as  a growing,  developing  personality, 
working  out  an  integrated  pattern  of  life. 


1/  Op.  cit. , p.  431. 
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This  phase  of  guidance  is  concerned  with  personal  problems 


and  problems  in  relation  to  other  people.  Development  of 


emotional  aspects  of  the  person  is  coming  to  the  fore-front 


in  the  present  system  of  education.  Discussing  this  phase 

y 

of  guidance  Yeo  says 

Increasingly  it  is  being  3aid  that  the  real  and 
present  personal-social  problems  of  boys  and  girls 
should  form  an  integral  part  of  curriculum  content. 
Education  becomes  most  meaningful  for  youth  when  it 
takes  account  of  their  real  problems.  Education  be- 
comes the  power  it  should  be  when  it  makes  youth 
skillful  in  problem-solving.  These  future  citizens 
can  best  prepare  to  solve  community,  state,  national, 
inter-national  problems  by  first  learning  how  to  solve 
their  own  personal  problems. 

Educational  planning  and  vocational  planning  may  become  in- 


effective, if  not  a failure,  without  any  attempt  to  recognize 
and  help  youth  in  solving  their  personal  and  social  problems. 


The  common  problems  of  .youth. — All  youth  have  problems, 
the  rich,  poor,  educated,  uneducated,  Brahmin  and  untouchable. 


The  first  step  in  helping  to  solve  personal- social  problems 


is  to  discover  what  they  are  and  the  exi,ent  to  which  they 


exist.  In  America,  where  guidance  is  more  popular,  perhaps, 


than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  many  surveys  of  the  problems 

2/ 

of  youth  have  been  made.  In  one  survey,  a total  of  7,103 
problems  were  listed  in  1,904  essays  written  by  boys  and 
girls  in  grades  nine  through  twelve  at  Cleveland  High  School 
1/  Op.  cit.,  p.  35. 

2/  C.  Pope,  "Personal  Problems  of  High  School  Pupils",  School 
end  society.  57,  April  17,  1943,  pp.  443-448. 
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In  St.  Louis. 


It  is  a common  practice,  for  the  sake  of  convenience 
to  classify  problems.  Classification  differs  from  survey 

y 

to  survey.  In  the  Mooney  Problem  Check  List,  High  School 
Form,  330  problems  are  classified  into  eleven  areas: 

1.  Health  and  physical  development  (HPD) 

2.  Finances,  Living  conditions,  and  Employment  (FLE) 

3.  Social  and  Recreational  Activities  (SRA) 

4.  Courtship,  Sex,  Marriage  (CSM) 

5.  Social-psychological  Relations  (SPR) 

6.  Personal-psychological  Relations  (PPR) 

7.  Morals  and  Religion  (MR) 

8.  Home  and  Family  (HF) 

9.  The  future:  Vocational  and  Educational  (FVS) 

10.  Adjustment  to  School  Work  (ASW) 

11.  Curriculum  and  Teaching  procedures  (CTP) 

If  a survey  of  the  problems  of  high-school  pupils  in  Vijaya 

Vidyalaya  were  made,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  classify 

them  in  the  same  areas  as  Mooney  described.  By  this  it  is 

not  suggested  that  the  same  check  list  could  be  used  in  the 

school.  The  conditions  and  the  problems  confronting  the 

high- school  pupils  in  Vi Jay a Vidyalaya  are  of  a different 

nature,  but  a similar  check  list  could  be  modeled  on 

Mooney's  and  adapted  to  their  particular  needs. 

Procedures  and  methods  of  helping  students  solve  their 

personal-social  problems.--  Any  method  which  deals  with 

problems  of  all  pupils  individually  is  commendable.  But  such 

a method  is  costly  in  time,  personnel,  and  materials,  A pro- 

1/  Ross  L.  Mooney,  Problem  Check  List.  High  School  Form. 
Bureau  of  Educational  Research,  Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio,  1941,  p.  6. 
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gram  of  guidance,  therefore,  must  make  provisions  for  a 
method  that  is  comprehensive  in  order  to  include  all  pupils 
and  all  of  their  problems.  Supplying  group  guidance,  when 
common  problems  are  considered,  and  individual  counseling 
where  necessary  is  a good  workable  procedure.  Group  guid- 
ance is  not  Just  feasible  but  also  desirable.  The  advantages 

y 

of  a group  guidance  program  suggested  by  Yeo  are: 

(1)  It  assures  guidance  service  for  every  pupil; 

(2)  it  emphasizes  the  preventive  problem-solving  ap- 
proach, reducing  the  need  for  remedial  services;  (3) 
it  provides  important  savings  of  time  and  energy  in 
that  many  types  of  information  are  needed  by  all  pupils; 
(4)  it  provides  the  most  satisfactory  form  of  organi- 
zation for  the  routine  administration  of  tests  and  other 
forms  of  self-appraisal;  (5)  it  provides  an  opportunity 
for  the  instructor  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
those  to  be  guided;  (6)  it  enables  pupils  through  dis- 
cussion periods  to  learn  from  each  other  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  quality  of  group  thinking;  (7)  it  pro- 
vides an  essential  background  for  effective  individual 
counseling. 

Different  kinds  of  problems  are  confronted  at  different  age 
levels  and  educational  levels.  The  group  guidance  program 
should  be  so  developed  and  organized  that  the  proper  service 
Is  rendered  at  the  appropriate  time. 

The  Existing  Informational  Services  In  Vijaya  Vidyalaya 

welfare  of  the  boys  and  girls  — the  real  concern  of  the 
school.--  The  objectives  and  the  purposes  of  Vijaya  Vidyalaya 
characterize  it  as  a different  type  of  school  from  other 
public  and  private  schools  in  Gulbarga.  The  welfare  of  the 
1/  Op.  cit. , p.  41 
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pupils  is  placed  at  the  center  of  the  school  program.  The 
Indifference  that  exists  in  a mercenary  administration  is  com- 
pletely overcome  in  Vi  Jay  a Vidyalaya.  by  the  personal  interest 
in  the  students  on  the  part  of  the  principal  and  the  teachers. 
Instruction  in  character-building  is  considered  as  important 
as  instruction  in  the  school  subjects.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  that  the  government  officers  and  other  influential 
families  send  their  children  to  Mission  schools.  Teachers 
and  the  principal  are  always  willing  to  help  students  who 
approach  them  with  problems. 

Educational  and  vocational  planning. — Teachers  give  in- 
cidental vocational  instruction  in  their  subjects;  staff 
members  also  inform  pupils  about  colleges  and  their  require- 
ments. The  principal  devotes  considerable  time  in  helping 
Individuals  to  plan  and  make  application  for  college  entrance. 
All  of  this  help  is  useful  but  not  sufficient.  A well-organ- 
ized program  is  needed  and  suggestions  for  such  a program  are 
made  in  the  following  section  of  this  chapter  under  recom- 
mendations. 

Recommendations  Concerning  the  Informational 
Guidance  Service 

To  consolidate,  improve,  and  give  a definite  direction  to 
the  existing  Informational  service  in  the  school,  it  is  recom- 
m ended; 


1.  That  provision  be  made  in  the  school  time-table  for  the 
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group  study  of  common  problems  by  all  high-school  boys  and 
girls,  every  year.  At  least  one  period  a week  should  be 
allotted  for  the  consideration  of  educational,  occupational, 
personal,  and  social  problems. 

2.  That  a guidance  section  be  established  in  the  school 
library  and  books  ori  guidance  subjects  and  information  about 
occupations  be  collected  before  the  guidance  program  is 
introduced  in  the  school  program. 

3.  That  a parent- teacher  association  be  started,  to  promote 
a better  understanding  between  the  parents,  teachers,  and 
the  pupils,  to  work  cooperatively  for  the  welfare  of  the 
pupils. 

4.  That,  an  inter- staff  league  composed  of  guidance  workers 
of  Gulbarga,  Bidar,  Raichur,  and  Yadglr  be  formed,  so  that 
there  will  be  first-hand  information  available  to  the  mem- 
bers about  Vijaya  Vidy&laya  and  its  requirements. 

5.  That  a survey  of  occupations  be  made  in  the  community, 
and  occupational  Information  in  the  country  as  a whole  be 
obtained. 

6.  That  the  counselor,  who  is  the  director  of  guidance  ser- 
vices in  school,  also  conduct  group  guidance  class. 

7.  That  a school  handbook  be  printed  to  inform  the  children 
and  parents  about  the  school,  its  objectives,  program, 
personal  services,  fees,  estimated  cost  for  a pupil  for  one 
year,  and  other  pertinent  information. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


COUNSELING  SERVICE 

Counseling  Service  — the  Heart  of  the  Guidance  Program 
What  counseling  Is  and  la  not. — It  is  stated  in  the 
preceding  chapter  that  all  problems  of  all  boys  and  girls 
cannot  possibly  be  considered  individually,  within  the  time 
that  is  available  in  the  school,  thereby  necessitating  pro- 
visions for  group  guidance.  It  is  also  indicated  that  group 
guidance  is  not  only  a possible  method  of  coping  with  the 
numerous  problems  of  boys  and  girls  but  rather  it  Is  a neces- 
sary and  desirable  method.  At  this  point,  it  is  important 
to  note  that  all  problems  cannot  be  considered  ”en  masse”. 
There  are  cases  which  can  be  dealt  with  effectively  only  in 
private  and  on  an  individual  basis.  This  phase  of  the  guid- 
ance program  is  called  counseling.  Group  guidance  and  coun- 
seling are  supplements  to  each  other  rather  than  substitutes. 
Counseling,  like  guidance,  has  different  connotations  in 

y 

different  schools.  Jones  says  that  in  a study  of  various 
activities  of  counselors  representing  junior  high  schools, 
senior  high  schools,  and  part-time  schools,  made  by  Edgerton, 
it  was  found  out  that  the  activities  range  from  interviewing 
students  to  teaching  classes  in  occupations,  to  finding  jobs 
1/  Op.  cit. , pp.  265-266. 
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for  students  and  following  them  up,  to  giving  teats,  to  doing 
research  work  in  the  study  of  occupations.  This  study  was 
made  in  the  years  1923  and  1924,  and  Jones,  commenting  on  it, 
says  that  the  situation  has  not  changed  much,  Judging  from 
recent  similar  studies.  Because  of  the  wide  range  of 
activities  that  might  be  comprehended  to  he  counseling  it  is 

y 

necessary  to  define  the  word.  According  to  Wrenn,  counseling 
is: 

1.  Personal.  "Group  counseling"  would  he  a contradiction 
of  terms.  Only  two  persons  ere  Involved  in  counseling,  the 
counselor  and  the  counselee. 

2.  The  counselor  is  older  and  wiser  than  the  counselee. 

3.  The  counseling  process  is  a mutual  consideration  of  the 
problem.  It  should  not  be  advice-giving  on  the  part  of  the 
counselor  and  passive  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  counselee. 

4.  The  purpose  of  counseling  is  to  help  others  to  make  ad- 
justments and  develop  in  them  the  ability  to  see  their  prob- 
lems clearly  and  arrive  at  a satisfactory  solution  indepen- 
dently . 

All  of  these  different  aspects  of  counseling  -are  woven 

together,  and  counseling  is  defined  as: 

...a  personal  and  dynamic  relationship  between 
people  who  approach  a mutually-defined  problem  with 
mutual  consideration  for  each  other  to  the  end  that 
the  young,  or  less  mature,  or  more  troubled  of  the 

1/  Gilbert  C.  'renn.  The  Thirty- Seventh  Yearbook  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  Part  I, 

Chapter  IV,  pp.  119-121. 
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two  is  aided  to  self-determined  resolution  of  his 
problem. 

Again  the  importance  of  the  individual  is  emphasized  in  the 
process  of  counseling  when  it  is  described  as  follows,  in 
the  Principles  of  Vocational  Guidance  adopted  by  the 

y 

National  Vocational  Guidance  Association 

Counseling  is  primarily  an  individual  matter  and 
is  more  apt  to  be  successful  when  conducted  on  this 
basis.  From  a fund  of  knowledge  of  educational  and 
vocational  opportunities,  both  locally  and  in  the 
country  at  large,  the  counselor  offers  information, 
advice,  and  assistance  to  the  individual,  bearing  in 
mind  his  particular  interests,  ability,  and  personal 
situation.  This  counsel  should  be  a regular  responsi- 
bility of  all  types  of  schools  and  colleges. 

From  the  above  definitions,  it  is  clear  that  counseling  is 
done  on  an  individual  basis,  it  is  not  giving  advice,  it  is 
not  making  decisions  for  the  eounselee,  and  it  is  not  ex- 
horting. It  is  interviewing  a student  who  has  a problem, 
maybe  vocational,  educational,  personal,  or  social,  and 
helping  him  to  see  the  relationship  between  factors  that  go 
to  solve  the  problem  and  the  problem,  so  that  he  may  come  to 
his  own  conclusion  as  to  what  is  best  for  his  own  interests 
and  for  the  effect  upon  others. 

Counselor  and  counsellng.--In  the  first  chapter  of  this 
study,  the  five  basic  services  of  a guidance  program  were 
identified,  the  services  being  personal  data  collecting, 

1/  '^Principles  of  Vocational  Guidance  Adopted  by  the  National 
Vocational  Guidance  Association”,  The  Vocational  Guidance 
Magazine.  7,  February  1929,  p.  221 
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Informational  service,  counseling,  placement,  and  follow-up. 

y 

As  Myers  says,  effective  counseling  is  impossible  without 
personal  data  collections  and  informational  services  as  well. 
Also,  the  value  of  counseling  service  may  be  lost  if  pro- 
visions for  placement  and  follow-up  are  not  made.  The  five 
basic  services  are  equally  important  in  the  guidance  program 
and  the  counseling  service  constitutes  the  heart  of  the 
program. 


Counseling  is  important,  and,  therefore,  the  counselor 
and  the  training  he  should  have  must  be  considered  seriously. 

y 

An  observation  by  Darley  in  this  vital  matter  of  choosing 
the  counselor  is  well  made  when  he  says, 

All  other  things  being  equal,  the  staff  member  who 
rau3t  administer  discipline  and  control  the  student  group 
will  be  less  efficient  in  counseling  because  students 
may  fear  him  or  view  him  with  suspicion.  This  fact 
tends  to  rule  out  the  principal,  superintendent,  dean  of 
boys,  or  dean  of  girls  as  the  primary  counseling  staff 
member.  All  other  things  being  equal,  the  staff  member 
to  whom  students  normally  turn  for  help  --  the  more 
popular  teacher  — is  the  better  potential  counselor, 
if  that  teacher  is  not  a confirmed  sentimentalist. 

Real  interest  in  boys  and  girls,  the  desire  to  help  them  in 

their  troubles,  ability  to  corporate  and  get  cooperation  of 

the  other  staff  members,  the  ability  to  win  the-  respect  and 

confidence  of  the  pupils  and  parents  are  some  of  the  personal 

qualities  that  a counselor  should  possess. 

Op.  clti  t P»  2 31  « 

2/  John  G.  Darley,  Testing  and  Counseling  in  the  High  School 
Guidance  Program,  Science  Research  Association.  Chicago. 
1943,  p.  136 
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"/llliamson  describes  the  process  of  counseling  in  six 
steps  under  "Clinical  procedure". 

1.  Analy 9 i s : the  counselor,  like  a doctor,  searches  for 

facts.  He  collects  personal  data  about  the  pupil  by  refer- 
ring to  the  school  records,  by  as  cing  questions  and  listen- 
ing to  the  counselee  in  the  interview,  and  from  other  source 
who  know  the  pupil  intimately. 

2.  Synthesis:  the  facts  collected  are  put  together  so  as 

to  form  a pattern  of  personality.  The  individual  is  seen  in 
relation  to  his  enviroament.  Then  more  information  is 
collected;  the  understanding  of  the  situation  improves. 

3.  Diagnosis:  from  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  facts 

about  the  individual  pupil,  the  counselor  tries  to  locate 
the  problem,  its  nature  and  seriousness.  Usually  the  prob- 
lem will  be  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  areas:  physical 

and  health,  social  relationships,  family  relationship,  school 
adjustments,  vocational  choices,  financial  problems,  be- 
havior patterns  and  emotional  problems. 

4.  Prognosis : havins  located  the  problem,  he  prognosticates 

the  result,  on  the  condition  that  certain  help  is  given. 

5.  Treatment:  he  gives  the  help  or  the  treatment  that  he 

considers  necessary  to  help  the  pupil  to  adjust  or  work  his 
way  out  of  the  problem. 


TT  •: . G.  il  1 i am  so  n and  J.G.  Parley,  Student  Personnel  York. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New  York  and  London,  1937, 
pp.  168-173 
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6.  Follow-up  work:  he  keeps  a close  watch  on  the  pupil  to 

see  that  the  adjustments  made  are  lasting  and  the  pupil  i3 
progressing. 

Counseling  Service  in  Vijaya  Vidyalaya 
Casual  and  purposive  counseling.--  Everyone  connected 
with  the  school  does  some  counseling.  A teacher  may  counsel 
a pupil  on  the  improvement  of  his  work  in  the  school  or  even 
counsel  on  intimate  personal  problems.  The  principal,  of 
necessity,  has  many  occasions  for  counseling  pupils.  This 
kind  of  counseling  i3  casual  and  informal,  dealing  with  minor 
problems  of  pupils. 

Purposive  counseling,  as  Indicated  in  the  first  section 
of  this  chapter,  is  completely  unknown  in  Vijaya  Vidyalaya. 
There  is  a great  need  for  organized  and  scientific  counseling. 
Suggestions  for  organize  ion  of  this  phase  of  guidance  are 
made  in  the  following,  section  of  this  chapter  under  recom- 
mendations. The  necessity  for  organized  and  responsible 

y 

counseling  is  emphasized  by  Germane  and  Germane.  After  years 
of  experience  with  teachers  and  administrators  in  the  counsel- 
ing field,  they  make  the  following  observation: 

Unless  there  is  someone  on  the  staff  who  is  pre- 
pared prof essionally  for  counseling  and  who  is  held 
responsible  for  directing  and  assisting  the  teachers 
and  administrators  in  this  all-important,  detailed, 
labor- and- time- consuming  task  — personnel  work  — 

IT  Charles  s*  Germane  and  Edith  G.  Germane,  Personnel  '.ork 
in  High  School,  silver  Burdett  Company,  sew  York,  194 1, 
p.  304. 
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the  Job  will  never  be  done  right.  Attempts  will  be 

sporadic  and,  in  the  end,  they  will  die  out. 

When  counseling  is  systematized  and  provision  for 
trained  counseling  is  made,  it  can  be  called  purposive 
counseling.  The  counselor  should  have  enough  time  to  arrange 
a comprehensive  counseling  plan  for  the  whole  school. 

Recommendations  Concerning  the  Counseling  3er vice 
In  the  light  of  the  importance  and  significance  of 
counseling  service  in  the  guidance  program  and  the  needs 
of  Vi Jay a Vidyalaya,  it  is  recommended: 

1.  That  a chief  counselor  be  appointed  as  the  head  of  the 
guidance  program  in  the  school,  the  choice  of  whom  should  be 
subjected  to  the  standards  recognized  in  the  previous  section 
of  this  chapter. 

2.  That  a guidance  committee  be  appointed,  which  would  work 
in  cooperation  with  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  chief 
counselor. 

3.  That  a counselor’s  office  be  provided,  to  insure  pupils’ 
privacy  in  the  interview,  and  to  make  possible  centralization 
of  and  easy  access  to  personal  records. 

4.  That  the  chief  counselor’s  teaching  load  be  minimized,  so 
as  to  give  him  enough  time  to  devote  to  counseling  and  other 
guidance  services. 

5.  That  the  counselor  be  kept  free  from  administrative  and 
supervisory  work. 
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6.  That  counseling  should  be  given  not  only  to  those  wno 
ask  for  it,  but  also  to  those  who  don’t  request  the  service 
but  can  profit  from  it.  The  counselor  should  have  an  inter- 
view  with  each  individual  boy  and  girl  at  least  once  each 
year. 

7.  That  a uniform  arrangement  for  counseling  service  be 
planned  for  dulbarga,  Bidar,  Raichur,  and  iadgir.  A guid- 
ance council  representing  the  different  districts  mentioned 
above  should  be  organized  so  as  to  serve  as  a coordinating 
agency  for  the  communities  which  Vijaya  Vidyalaya  is 
serving. 

8.  That  the  chief  counselor  give  in-service  training  to 
all  who  participate  in  guidance  services  in  the  school. 
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CHAPTER  V 


PLACEMENT  AND  FOLLOW-UP  3ERVICES 
Placement  Service 

The  purposes  of  placement  service. — All  schools  should 
be  concerned  with  the  welf&re  of  the  boys  and  girls  after 
they  leave  school.  Their  measure  of  concern  is  an  index  of 
the  extent  to  which  the  schools  are  recognizing  their  re- 
sponsibility for  helping  boys  and  girls  to  find  their  logi- 
cal best  place  in  society  after  leaving  school.  A school 
which  is  concerned  with  boys  and  girls  only  as  long  as  they 
stay  in  school  and  which  is  indifferent  about  what  happens 
to  them  after  leaving  school  has  not  understood  its  duties 
fully.  In  this  respect.  Dr.  J.  Wendell  Yeo  says,  ’’The 
responsibility  of  the  school  to  assist  young  men  and  women 
to  make  the  transition  from  school  to  the  next  phase  of 
their  formal  education  or  to  work  is  now  generally  recog- 

y 

nized.  The  channel  through  which  this  responsibility  is 

discharged  is  placement  service.  From  a guidance  point  of 

view,  any  guidance  program  is  incomplete  without  placement 

2/ 

service.  In  this  regard,  Cofer  says, 

I T Op.  cit. , p.  67. 

2/  Lloyd  M.  Cofer,  MThe  Problem  of  Placement" , Occupations, 
14,  March  1935,  pp.  537-539. 
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Placement  has  a definite  and  important  place  in 
vocational  guidance.  Guidance  is  never  fully  completed. 
It  is  a process  that,  continuing  throughout  life, 
assists  us  in  making  our  vocational  adjustments.  Good 
placement  is  essential  for  these  adjustments. 

The  same  emphasis  on  placement  is  found  throughout  the  liters' 

y 

ture  in  guidance.  Myers,  another  authority,  says,  "In  sup- 
port of  including  placement  in  the  school  program  of  vocation 
guidance. .. it  is  maintained  that  the  whole  program  is  left  in 
mid-air,  unfinished,  if  provision  for  this  service  is  not 
Included;  ..." 

The  factors  that  necessitate  helping  to  prepare  for  and 
choose  a vocation  also  necessitate  helping  to  get  off  to  a 
good  start  in  the  chosen  vocation.  These  factors  are  the 
unfamiliarity  of  students  with  occupations  and  methods  of 
securing  jobs,  their  inability  to  distinguish  between  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  various  jobs  and  their  in- 
experience in  bargaining  in  the  labor  market.  Most  people 
are  apt  to  take  the  first  job  they  are  offered  without 
considering  the  importance  of  the  step  they  are  taking. 

They  may  be  missing  better  opportunities  which  would  lead  to 
future  success  or  they  may  be  offering  themselves  to  do  work 
for  which  they  have  neither  interest,  ability,  nor  aptitude. 
Choosing  a job  requires  consideration  and  long-time  planning. 
Every  step  should  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  long-time 
planning.  It  should  be  a matter  of  looking  for  a career 
1/  Op.  cit . , p.  293. 
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instead  of  looking  for  a Job.  Without  placement  assistance, 
there  will  be  students  taking  up  work  under  unfavorable  con- 


ditions. In  the  field  of  education,  lack  of  educational 
placement  facilities  would  lead  to  the  same  errors  of 
omission  and  of  commission  as  observed  in  vocational  planning. 
The  choices  of  schools,  colleges,  and  training  programs  are 
made  poorly  and  sometimes  with  costly  consequences.  There 
are  cases  of  students  who  are  in  a college  when  they  should 
be  in  a different  institution.  Some  are  capable  of  college 
work  but  have  no  immediate  opportunities.  Some  need  en- 
couragement and  help.  The  purpose  of  placement  is  not  just 
finding  the  job  but  taking  care  of  all  boys  and  girls  by 
finding  them  the  proper  place  after  leaving  school. 

A school  with  good  guidance  services  will  have  a place- 
ment department  included  in  its  program.  The  functions  of  a 
placement  program  are  to  locate  opportunities  for  those  who 
are  going  to  work  and  suitable  schools  and  colleges  for  those 
who  desire  to  continue  their  formal  education,  and  more 
especially  to  assist  youth  to  learn  how  to  sell  their  ser- 
vices to  potential  employers.  Instruction  in  job-finding  , 
application  for  employment,  and  interviewing  is  provided  in 
a group  guidance  course.  Information  about  schools,  colleges, 

and  other  institutions  should  be  made  available  to  all 
1/  Harry  Dexter  ititson,  I Find  My  Vocation,  McG-raw-Hill  Book 
Company,  Inc.,  New  Xork  and  London,  1^31,  p.  163 
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students.  A more  detailed  discussion  of  these  matters  was 
given  in  Chapter  II  of  this  study. 

Follow-up  and  Adjustment  Services 

The  objectives  of  follow-up  service. — The  last  but  not 
the  least  important  guidance  service  is  follow-up  service. 

Just  as  a good  guidance  program  is  incomplete  without  place- 
ment service,  so  it  can  be  said  that  placement  service  is  in- 
complete without  follow-up.  Strictly  speaking,  follow-up 
and  adjustment  activities  complete  the  cycle  of  guidance 
services. 

One  can  say  that  the  need  for  counseling  may  continue 
throughout  the  entire  life-time  of  a person.  As  the  boys 
and  girls  grow  and  circumstances  change,  problems  may  change 
or  disappear,  but  new  problems  arise.  When  the  student  goes 
from  school  to  work,  there  should  be  provision  for  advice  and 
help.  Similar  assistance  should  be  given  after  boys  and  girls 
are  on  the  Job.  The  individual  students  have  many  problems 
when  they  first  face  work  in  its  real  set-up.  Some  do  very 
well.  Some  need  a little  help.  Some  are  failures.  Some 
would  like  to  change  for  a better  job.  Some  are  finding  it 
very  hard  to  get  along  with  the  boss.  With  respect  to 
educational  plans,  the  situation  is  similar.  Some  students 
are  failures.  Some  need  a revision  of  their  program  of 
studies.  Some  are  having  financial  and  social  problems.  In 
all  of  these  cases,  when  counseling  is  needed,  it  should  be 
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available. 

There  ?re  at  least  two  main  objectives  of  the  follow-up 
and  adjustment  functions.  One  is  to  render  service  to  the 
individuals.  The  second  objective  is  to  evaluate  the  out- 
comes of  the  school  guidance  program  in  particular  and  edu- 

y 

cation  in  general.  The  value  of  the  periodic  appraisal  of 

the  school  program  is  great.  The  answers  to  the  following 

questions  are  of  great  value  to  a school  administrator. 

'that  percentage  of  the  students  entering  school  actually 

graduate?  What  percentage  of  the  graduates  continue  their 

education?  What  percentage  of  the  graduates  are  employed? 

What  percentage  of  the  non-graduates  are  getting  some  other 

kinds  of  training?  7hat  percentage  of  the  non-graduates  are 

working?  What  kinds  of  work  are  open  for  graduates  and  non- 

graduates?  How  many  have  been  helped  by  the  school  guidance 

program?  what  is  the  attitude  of  the  students  towards  school 

after  they  have  left?  What  are  the  suggestions  of  the  gradu- 

2/ 

ates  and  non-graduates  for  the  improvement  of  the  school? 
Unless  answers  to  these  questions  are  obtained  through  follow- 
up study,  there  are  few  chances  for  the  school  to  make  im- 
provements or  progress.  "The  education  and  guidance  of  young 
people  is  so  vital  to  the  individual  and  to  society  that 

y 

their  effectiveness  should  be  determined  whenever  possible. 

1/  Leonard  V.  Koos  and  Grayson  N.  Kefauver,  Guidance  in  Second 
ary  Schools.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1947,  p.  495. 

2/  Yeo,  Op.  cit. , p.  67. 

'$]  Koos  and  Kefauver,  Op.  cit.,  p.  499. 
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Placement,  Follow-up  and  Adjustment  Services 
in  Vijaya  Vidyalaya 

To  provide  leaders  for  the  church, — It  is  often  men- 
tioned in  general  meetings  of  the  churches  in  India  that  the 
primary  objective  of  the  Christian  schools  and  colleges  is  to 
provide  workers  and  leaders  for  the  church.  As  a rule,  the 
schools  under  the  aegis  of  the  church  demonstrate  greater 
enthusiasm  and  concern  for  that  objective.  Vijaya  Vidyalaya 
is  no  exception  to  that  rule.  Most  of  the  graduates  from 
Vijaya  Vidyalaya  are  placed  as  either  teachers  or  evangelists 
if  they  show  their  desire  to  work  in  the  Mission  field.  A 
few  are  selected  to  continue  their  education  one  ^pQ 
Christian  colleges.  The  rest  of  th  graduates  are  left  to 
do  the  best  they  can  without  the  support  or  help  of  the 
school.  Very  few  students  get  help  from  the  school  in 
securing  secular  Jobs.  On  the  whole,  Vijaya  Vidyalaya  has  a 
disinterested,  unconcerned  attitude  towards  those  who  do  not 
want  to  work  in  the  Mission  field.  Concerning  the  practice 

y 

of  the  Christian  colleges,  Bishop  whitehead  says, 

It  is  often  said  that  the  Christian  colleges  are 
necessary  to  provide  leaders  for  the  Church.  ^ut  this, 
he  declares,  is  precisely  what  they  do  not  do.  They 
provide  a body  of  men  who  are  Influential  in  Government 
service,  at  the  bar,  in  trade,  commerce,  and  in  politics, 
but  not  leaders  of  the  Church. 

1/  The  Christian  College  in  India,  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Christian  Higher  Education  in  India,  Oxford 
University  Press,  London,  1931»  p.  20. 
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There  is  a tendency  for  missionaries  and  national  church 
leaders  to  encourage  graduates  to  enter  church  work  and  for 
the  Christian  community  to  need  more  secular  training  and 
graduates  qualified  for  secular  Jobs.  The  curricular  emphasis 
it  seems,  should  be  neither  entirely  pointed  toward  church 
work  nor  completely  towards  secular  vocations.  It  should  pro- 
vide for  both  types  of  work.  To  meet  the  revolutionary 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  India,  the  Mission  schools 
should  revise  their  objectives.  Instead  of  thinking  in  terms 
of  the  Church  as  an  institution  segregated  from  the  total 
picture  of  India,  it  should  be  thought  of  In  terms  of  a 
strong  Christian  community  integrated  with  the  rest  of  India. 
Therefore,  Vijaya  Vidyalaya  should  render  placement  service 
as  suggested  in  the  first  section  of  this  chapter  without 
discriminating  against  either  religious  or  secular  Jobs. 

Follow-up  service  in  Vijaya  Vidyalaya. — Except  through 
informal  reports  of  the  former  students  themselves,  or  through 
conversations  with  the  principal  or  teachers  with  some  studen 
who  visit  the  school  occasionally,  nothing  is  known  about  the 
students  once  they  leave  school.  Information  obtained  from 
such  visits  and  conversation  is  useful.  The  staff  members 
should  be  encouraged  to  get  such  information,  and  it  should 
be  recorded  in  the  guidance  office.  The  guidance  officer, 
however,  should  institute  a regular  follow-up  study.  Some 
follow-up  study  is  made  of  those  few  students  who  are  sent 
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for  further  training  in  education  or  some  kind  of  work,  by  the 
school;  but  not  of  all  students  who  leave  the  school.  There 
is  an  urgent  need  for  placement  and  a comprehensive  follow-up 
study  in  the  school. 

Recommendations  Concerning  Placement 
and  Folio w-up  Services 

In  the  light  of  the  need  for  placement  and  follow-up 
services  in  Vijaya  Vidyalaya,  it  is  recommended: 

1.  That  placement,  follow-up  and  adjustment  services  be  in- 
cluded in  the  guidance  program  of  the  school. 

2.  That  the  placement  service  establish  contacts  with  the 
employment  bureau  In  the  community  and  give  publicity  to  its 
services  in  the  community. 

3.  That  contacts  be  established  with  the  employers  in 
factories,  trade,  and  commerce  in  order  to  find  part-time 
Jobs  and  work  experience  for  boys  and  girls. 

4.  That  all  boys  and  girls  in  the  upper  classes  be  instructed 
in  Job-finding  and  Job  adjustments.  These  services  should  be 
offered  to  all  students  preparing  for  any  type  of  Job  — 
religious  or  secular. 

5.  That  a study  be  made  of  all  school-leavers  for  purposes 
of  continuing  counseling. 

6.  That  a research  committee  be  established  to  do  a follow- 
up study  for  the  purpose  of  periodic  appraisal  oS  the  school 


program. 
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7.  That  the  educational  placement  be  an  Integral  part  of 
the  placement  service. 

8.  That  pupils  be  helped  to  assume  responsibility  for  their 
college  plans,  concerning  subjects,  marks,  financial  require- 
ments, health  and  character. 

9.  That  pupils  be  helped  to  choose  proper  colleges  or 
schools,  that  meet  their  individual  needs  and  interests. 

10.  That  a follow-up  study  be  made  of  all  pupils  who  go  to 
college  or  other  schools  and  services  be  offered  in  making 
adjustments. 
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CHAPTER  VI 


FACTORS  CONDITIONING  SUCCESS  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

Curriculum  and  the  Guidance  Program 
Educational  administrative  organization  in  Hyderabad* -- 
Gulbarga,  in  which  the  school  for  which  thi3  guidance  program 
is  suggested  is  in  Hyderabad,  India.  An  understanding  of  the 
educational  administrative  organization  is  necessary  before 
one  can  identify  the  difficulties  in  introducing  the  program 
in  one  of  the  schools  under  its  Jurisdiction.  For  civil 
administrative  purposes,  Hyderabad  state  is  divided  into  four 
Subhas  (divisions).  Each  Subha  is  divided  into  four  dis- 
tricts. Each  district  is  divided  into  a number  of  taluks. 
Each  taluk  has  a number  of  villages.  The  village  is  the 
smallest  civil  administrative  unit. 

There  is  a minister  in  the  central  government  7/ho  rep- 
resents education  in  the  state.  He  is  called  the  Minister 
for  Eduction  or  Educational  Minister.  Under  the  Minister 
there  is  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction.  The  Director 
of  Public  Instruction  is  in  charge  of  all  educational  pro- 
grams in  the  state,  kindergarten  through  the  secondary 
schools.  Under  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  there  are 
four  divisional  inspectors,  one  for  each  Subha.  Under  each 
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divisional  inspector  there  are  four  district  inspectors,  ore 
for  each  district.  The  Director  of  Public  Instruction  is  the 
person  who  controls  the  educational  policy  directly  or  through 
representative  power  by  means  of  the  educational  hierarchy 
described  above.  The  educational  program  --  curricular  or 
extra-curricular  — and  the  text-books  are  handed  down  from 
the  central  office  of  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  to 
the  divisional  inspector,  from  the  divisional  inspector  to 
the  district  inspector,  from  the  district  Inspector  to  the 
taluks.  The  courses  in  all  schools  are  the  same  &3  described 
for  Vijaya  Vidyalaya,  except  for  changes  in  languages  and  a 
few  less  or  a few  more  optional  subjects.  On  their  annual 
inspections,  the  inspectors  see  that  the  educational  program 
set  up  by  the  central  office  is  carried  out  in  each  school. 

The  course  or  the  subject-matter  in  each  course  is  fixed,  and 
the  teachers  are  expected  to  cover  the  area  within  one 
academic  year. 

The  purpose  here  is  to  describe  the  present  conditions 
so  that  problems  involved  in  introducing  a comprehensive 
guidance  program  in  vijaya  Vidyalaya  may  be  anticipated  and 
preparation  may  be  made  to  handle  them.  The  first  obstacle 
would  be,  ’’Would  the  government's  educational  department  per- 
mit the  program  as  part  of  the  school  program?'*  Perhaps  the 
first  step  in  introducing  the  program  is  to  present  the  pro- 
gram to  the  educational  department  and  wait  for  their  consent 
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Second,  granting  that  the  consent  is  given,  "Would  there  be 
time  in  the  school  schedule?'*  Third,  granting  that  a satis- 
factory time  is  provided  in  the  schedule,  "Is  there  a com- 
prehensive curriculum  in  the  school?"  A limited  and  tradi- 
tional curriculum  does  not  permit  successful  operation  of  a 
comprehensive  guidance  program. 

Personnel 

The  principal  and  the  guidance  program.--  Persons 
sharing  the  responsibility  for  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  the  school  are  the  Board  of  Education,  the  South 
India  Annual  Conference,  the  Committee  of  School  Managers 
Vijaya  Vidyalaya,  3anti-sadan,  and  Reichur  School,  the 
Divisional  Inspector,  the  principal,  and  the  staff.  However, 
the  person  responsible  for  the  internal  organization,  manage- 
ment, and  supervision  is  the  principal.  As  was  true  in  the 
case  of  the  other  phases  of  the  eudcational  program,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  guidance  program  would  depend  on  the  ability, 
leadership,  and  vision  of  the  principal,  as  the  guidance 
program  is  going  to  be  a distinct  innovation,  it  requires 
special  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  principal  to  encourage  and 
cooperate  with  the  director  of  the  guidance  program.  The 
principal,  should  have  a sufficient  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  guidance  and  its  significance  in  the  school  program. 
He  should  be  willing  to  provide  personnel,  material,  and  time 
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necessary  to  make  the  program  effective  and  successful. 

The  staff  and  its  relation  to  guidance.--  The  staff 
members  are  Just  as  important  in  initiating  a guidance  pro- 
gram as  the  principal.  e can  no  longer  consider  teacherB 
to  be  one  of  the  elements  to  be  administered,  the  tools  or 
forces  to  be  moulded,  moved  aoout,  and  placed  to  best  ad- 
vantage for  the  production  of  educational  results,  nor  should 
they  be  likened  to  soldiers  receiving  commands  and  carrying 

y 

them  out.  For  better  educational  results,  teacher  o&rtici- 

2/ 

pation  in  school  administration  is  recognized.  When  Dewey 

says, 

It  must  be  said  that  the  democratic  principle  re- 
quires that  every  teacher  should  have  some  regular  and 
organic  way  in  which  he  can,  directly  or  through  rep- 
resentatives, democratically  chosen,  participate  in  the 
formation  of  the  controlling  aims,  metnods  and  materials 
of  the  school  of  which  he  is  a part, 

he  has  more  than  recognized  the  importance  of  teacher  partici- 
pation in  the  school  administration.  Teacher  participation 
in  school  administration  should  be  encouraged  in  Vijaya 
Vidyalays.  A well-trained  permanent  staff  Is  an  important 
factor  conditioning  the  success  of  the  program.  Teachers 
staying  permanently  on  the  staff  know  the  students  better. 

The  knowledge  gained  by  teaching  the  same  students  over  a 

1/  Leonard  V.  ECoos,  James  M.  Hughes,  Perciv&l  W.  Hutson, 
villi&m  0.  Heavis,  Administering  the  Secondary  School, 
American  Book  Company,  ^ew  York7  1940,  p.  48l. 

2/  John  Dewey,  "Democracy  and  Educational  Administration", 
School  and  Society,  XLV,  April  3,  1937,  pp.  457-462. 
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period  of  years  is  valuable  in  teaching,  as  well  as  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  guidance  services.  Drastic  shuffling  in 
the  staff  every  year  should  cease  forthwith.  Some  teachers 
leave  school  as  soon  as  they  get  a higher  salary  elsewhere, 
some  who  have  been  using  teaching  as  a stepping  stone  to  some 
other  kind  of  work  leave  as  soon  as  there  are  opportunities 
available,  and  some  leave  to  continue  their  education. 

The  salary  problem. — The  salary  schedule  in  VI Jay a 
yidyalaya  should  at  least  equal  the  standard  set  by  other 
allied  schools,  such  as  Bidar,  Hyderabad,  and  Vikarabad,  if 
not  the  standard  of  public  schools.  Of  course,  the  ultimate 
aim  should  be  to  match  the  public  school  salary  schedule.  A 
good  employment  policy  with  a fair  salary  schedule,  tenure, 
and  a retirement  fund  or  pension  should  Induce  teachers  to 
stay  permanently  and  encourage  a high  type  of  young  man  to 
enter  the  profession. 


The  Guidance  Program  and  the  Community 
Interpreting  the  guidance  program  to  the  community. — 
The  community  should  feel  that  the  school  belongs  to  them. 
The  school  should  not  be  a government  school  or  a mission 
school,  but  it  should  be  a community  school.  The  people  in 
the  community  should  be  made  to  realize  that  the  school  is 
their  agent  working  for  the  improvement  of  their  children 
and  society.  The  real  success  of  any  school  program  demands 
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an  attitude  of  this  sort  on  the  part  of  the  citizens.  It  is 
particularly  true  in  the  case  of  a guidance  program.  Success 
of  the  guidance  program  depends  on  the  cooperation  of  other 
agencies  in  the  community.  The  agencies  that  a guidance 
department  must  cooperate  with  are  employment  bureaus,  trade 
unions,  factories  and  companies,  churches,  Y.M.C.A.,  Y.W.C.A., 
professional  persons,  and  parents.  An  effective  way  to  get 
their  cooperation  is  to  contact  them  with  the  guidance  ser- 
vices through  publicity  of  all  kinds.  Newspapers,  radio, 
student  hand  books,  personal  contacts,  school  assemblies,  and 
exhibitions  should  all  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  community. 

, y 

A letter  similar  to  this  one  found  in  Erickson' s Guidance 
Practices  at  Work  might  be  written. 

Dear  Parents: 

It  is  our  intention  in  this  and  future  letters  to 
acquaint  you  with  the  purpose  and  nature  of  guidance  as  a 
definite  part  of  our  school  life.  You  will  discover  that 
educational  systems  of  the  past  offered  very  little  in  an 
organized  form  on  this  subject,  and  you  may  be  interested 
in  our  various  attempts  to  help  your  boy  or  girl  enjoy  a 
happy  and  successful  school  career. 


We  consider  guidance  as  a "preparation  for  making 
wise  choices".  In  the  seventh  grade  the  emphasis  is  on 
the  pupil's  adjustment  to  life  in  the  Junior  high  and 
realization  of  himself  as  an  Individual  and  as  a member 
of  a group.  It  is  an  attempt  to  help  pupils  to  be  less 
dependent  upon  others  and  to  move  toward  the  ideal  of  the 
self-directed  adult. 

All  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  school  should  be  used  to  help 

1/  Clifford  E.  Erickson  and  Marion  Grosley  Happ,  Guidance 
Practices  at  7ork.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  194^,  p.  90. 
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the  community  understand  the  purpose  of  guidance.  Specific 
examples  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  helped  toward  a 
better  adjustment  in  their  studies  or  vocations  would  cer- 
tainly help  "sell"  the  guidance  program  to  the  community. 
There  is  a close  relationship  between  the  community  attitude 
and  the  success  of  a guidance  program.  Hence,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  important  factors  conditioning  the  success  of  the 
program. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


SUMMARY 

Restatement  of  the  Problem 
The  purpose  of  this  study. — This  study  is  concerned 
with  three  questions.  First,  what  are  the  guidance  needs 
of  high  school  pupils  in  Vijaya  Vidyalaya,  Gulbarga  Deccan 
India?  Second,  to  what  extent  and  how  well  are  these  needs 
being  met?  Third,  how  can  these  needs  be  met  more  satis- 
factorily? 

The  Setting  of  the  Study 

Vi  .1  ay  a Vldy  al  ay  a . — Vijaya  Vidyalaya  is  a coeducational 
high  school  in  Gulbarga,  Deccan,  India.  The  school  enroll- 
ment has  increased  rapidly  within  the  last  few  years.  The 
country  is  being  industrialized  fast.  The  educational  and 
vocational  opportunities  have  increased.  The  personal  and 
social  life  of  pupils  has  additional  problems  in  this  new 
setting  of  the  country.  In  order  to  help  these  young  people 
make  desirable  educational,  vocational,  social  and  personal 
adjustment  guidance  services  are  necessary. 

The  Nature  and  Need  of  Guidance  Services 
Five  basic  guidance  services. — The  scope  of  guidance 
services  varies  from  school  to  school;  because  the  needs  of 
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individual  schools  vary.  But  any  effective  program  of  guid- 
ance should  have  these  five  basic  elements  of  guidance: 
Individual  inventory  service,  informational  service,  counsel- 
ing service,  placement  service,  and  follow-up  service. 

Individual  Inventory  Service 
Understanding  pupils  as  individuals. — The  school  en- 
rollment in  India  is  increasing  rapidly.  As  the  classes  get 
larger,  less  individual  attention  is  available  to  the 
students.  In  order  for  a school  to  serve  its  pupils  effec- 
tively, It  must  know  the  pupils  individually.  For  this  pur- 
pose, detailed  information  about  each  pupil  is  necessary. 
Provision  for  collecting  snd  recording  information  about  each 
individual  pupil,  is  the  first  important  service  of  guidance. 
The  major  information  essential  for  guidance  purposes  is  (1) 
health  and  physical  fitness,  (2)  school  achievement  and 
progress  record,  (3)  Individual  interests,  (4)  mental  ability, 
(5)  verbal  and  manual  skills,  (6)  special  aptitudes,  (7) 
personality  patterns,  (8)  home  and  family  background,  (9) 
out-of-school  activities  and  accomplishments,  (10)  and  nature 
of  plans  for  the  future.  Recording  information  Is  as  im- 
portant as  collecting  information.  Each  teacher  should  main- 
tain her  own  record  for  each  of  her  pupils.  There  should  be 
a central  cumulative  record  on  which  the  significant  informa- 
tion from  the  teacher’s  record  is  transmitted. 
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The  information  about  the  pupils  in  Vijaya  Vidyalaya  is 
inadequate  for  guidance  purposes.  Recommendations  for  im- 
provement are  suggested  below.  1.  Provision  be  made  for  the 
in-service  training  of  the  teachers  to  refine  their  methods 
of  collecting,  recording,  interpreting,  and  using  information. 
2.  That  a uniform  cumulative  guidance  record  be  devised  for 
Bidar,  Raichur,  Yadgir,  and  Gurbarga  schools.  3.  The  cumu- 
lative record  accompany  the  pupils  coming  from  Bidar,  Raichur, 
and  Yadgir  to  Vi Jay a Vidyalaya.  4.  That  the  teachers  make 
use  of  anecdotal  records,  writing  autobiographies,  self- 
rating scales  for  obtaining  information  about  the  pupils. 

5.  That  a comprehensive  testing  program  be  adopted  as  soon 
as  tests  are  available  in  the  country. 

Informational  Service 

Need  for  information.--  Informing  students  concerning 
educational  and  vocational  opportunities  is  recognized  as  an 
important  function  of  a guidance  program.  Students  must  be 
well  informed  about  the  schools  and  colleges  in  the  country 
in  general  and  in  the  community  in  particular,  if  they  are  to 
make  good  educational  and  vocational  plans.  The  educational 
information  offered  should  include  such  items  as  kinds  of 
Institution,  their  location,  entrance  requirements, annual 
expenses  for  a student,  courses  offered,  and  other  pertinent 
information  that  is  essential  for  a student  to  continue  his 
further  education.  The  information  about  occupations  should 
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include  items  such  as,  the  general  nature  of  the  occupation, 
health  conditions,  entrance  requirements,  financial  returns, 
promotion,  and  service  to  the  society. 

It  is  recommended  that:  1.  the  school  make  provision 

for  a students*  handbook,  2.  bulletins  on  vocational  and 
educational  opportunities  be  added  to  the  school  library. 

3.  a group  guidance  class  for  high  school  pupils  be  scheduled 
at  least  once  a week.  4.  opportunities  for  work  experience 
be  provided. 

Counseling 

The  meaning  of  counsel  In, — Counseling  is  an  important 
service  in  guidance.  Individual  counseling  and  group  guid- 
ance are  complementary  services  rather  than  substitutes  for 
each  other.  Counselor  should  be  a trained  person,  in  guid- 
ance. He  should  be  free  from  administrative  duties.  He 
should  be  able  to  get  the  cooperation  of  the  teachers  in 
counseling  service.  Each  pupil  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  meet  with  the  counselor  at  least  once  a year;  and  more 
often  if  necessary. 

Except  Informal  counseling  by  te  chers  and  principal, 
the  pupils  in  Vijaya  Vidyalaya  have  no  organized  and  scien- 
tific counseling  service.  Informal  counseling  is  useful  but 
organized  service  reaches  all  pupils  and  thus  meets  the  needs 
Therefore,  it  is  recommended  that:  1.  a counselor  be  appoint 

ed  for  the  school,  who  is  trained  and  has  the  time  and  materi 
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als  for  counseling,  2.  a provision  for  privacy  in  counseling 
be  made,  3.  guidance  records  be  available  readily  bo  the 
counselor,  4.  books  on  principles  of  guidance  and  techniques 
of  counseling  be  provided. 

Placement  and  Follow-up  Services 

Placement  service. — It  is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
concern  of  the  school  to  place  students  after  they  leave. 

The  school  should  help  the  students  gain  admission  to  higher 
educational  institutions,  suitable  to  his  interests  and  needs 
if  he  desires  further  education;  and  should  also  help  him  find 
employment  if  he  desires  work.  Therefore  it  is  recommended: 

1.  that  the  school  have  a placement  service  as  part  of  its 
guidance  program,  2.  that  the  placement  service  develop 
contacts  with  employers,  employment  bureaus  in  the  community, 
3.  that  part  time  work  be  provided  to  students,  4.  the 
techniques  of  job  getting  and  how  to  conduct  one's  self  in  an 
employment  interview  be  taught  in  the  group  guidance  class. 

Follow-up  service. — Guidance  service  is  continuous. 
Therefore,  follow-up  service  is  needed  to  give  continued 
help  and  find  facts  to  modify  and  evaluate  the  school  guid- 
ance program.  Students  should  be  prepared  for  follow-up 
study  in  their  final  year.  It  is  recommended  that  a follow- 
up study  be  made  of  all  school  leavers  periodically  and  the 
information  obtained,  be  used  to  improve  the  services  in  the 


school. 
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Factors  Conditioning  the  Success  of  the  Program 
Important  factors  necessary  for  success  of  the  program. - - 

Under  the  present  educational  system  in  Hyderabad,  the  0uld- 

> < 

ance  program  cannot  be  initiated  in  Vijaya  Vidyalaya,  without 
the  permission  of  the  educational  department  of  the  govern- 
ment. Therefore,  the  legal  sanction  is  the  first  step  in 
initiating  the  program.  If  the  state  department  of  education 
grants  permission,  the  next  important  factor  for  success  is 
the  cooperation  of  the  principal.  The  principal  should  know 
the  philosophy  of  guidance  and  should  provide  time  and  materi- 
al necessary  for  guidance  services  in  the  school.  The  co- 
operation of  the  teachers  is  as  important  as  the  cooperation 
of  the  principal,  teachers  should  know  about  guidance  and 
their  understanding  is  necessary  before  it  can  be  success- 
fully undertaken.  There  should  be  a constant  teaching  staff. 
The  cooperation  of  the  community  is  also  necessary.  The  aims 
of  guidance  should  be  given  publicity  by  all  available  means. 
The  best  possible  advertisement  is  effective  service  to 
pupils  resulting  in  better  educational,  vocational,  personal 
and  social  adjustments. 

The  Organization  of  the  Study 
In  Chapters  II  - V of  this  study  ea.ch  of  the  basic 
elements  of  a guidance  program  is  considered  separately. 

Each  chapter  has  been  developed  so  as  to  indicate  (a)  the 
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significance  of  the  particular  service,  (b)  the  extent  to 
which  the  service  is  being  provided  at  present  in  Vijaya 
Vidyalaya,  and  (c)  certain  recommendations  for  improvement. 
In  Chapter  VI,  the  factors  necessary  for  the  success  of  any 
guidance  program  in  Vijaya  Vidyalaya  are  discussed.  Chapter 
VII  summarizes  the  study. 
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